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Che Father of English Poetry. 
Exegi monumentum ere perennius.—Horace, Lib. m, Car. xxx. 


Encuisu literature is the Westminster Abbey of England’s intel- 
lectual life. Far down, at the end of the longest aisle, stands the 
first English monument of an English mind. The olden orthog- 
raphy, the obsolete words, the quaint pronunciation, like the brown 
moss-spots upon the marble, are the finger-marks of time. It is a 
sacred sepulcher. It has ever been and will ever be the favorite 
resort of poet-pilgrims. It is beautiful to think of Spencer standing 
by that tomb and attempting, with almost filial affection and rever- 
ence, to re-touch, re-chisel, retrace, recover to the world, those 
“ labours” which two forgetful and ungrateful centuries had left to 
fade away. It is touching to hear his noble lament—“ the meed of 
a noble mind”—when he finds that many a line is already illegible. 

** And now their acts be no where to be found 
As that renowméd Poet them compyled, 
With warlike numbers and heroicke sound, 
Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled, 

On Fames eternall beadroll worthie to be fyled. 

VOL. XXIV. 18 
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Goeffery Chaucer closed a long life with the close of the fourteenth 
century. His were times when the scholars of the Queenly Isle 
transmitted their contributions to literature through the Latin, 
which Bacon, as late as he lived, called the “ universal language ; ” 
times when the English, which is now capable of a polish as perfect 
as the Parian, was but rough-hewn and freshly quarried. His 
poems are the infant lispings of that language which has now a 
larger literature than any other; and which, by a modern British es- 
sayist, has been prophesied to be “the language of the Millennium.” 

Yet had Chaucer no other claim to attention and study than that 
of priority, it is doubtful whether more of him than his name would 
now be known. 

Still, even if precedence were awarded him only in consideration 
of dates; were the title—the “Father of English poetry”—con- 
ferred upon him only on the ground that he was the pioneer poet 
of our tongue, yet no one, even then, could call in question his 
right either to the place or the title. It is of no small moment 
that it was in the golden age of our English that the laurel was 
awarded, and his position acknowledged. And there has since 
risen no Aeschines to question his right to the Crown ;—no lit- 
erary Iconoclast to hurl him from the pedestal on which the ages 
have placed him. And it ¢s worthy of the world’s remembrance and 
gratitude that Geoffery Chaucer, the accomplished scholar, to whom 
the Latin, the French and the English were equally familiar, dared, 
against the practice then prevalent, to challenge Fame in his own 
native English rather than in the stalwart Latin or the facile French ; 
thus planting a national literature earlier by a century than other- 
wise it might have been. This fact, alone, should defend him from 
the paltry imputation that he introduced French idioms into the 
English. That he anglicized French words is a fact, but nota 
fault; or if a fault, he is not answerable for it. 

The French was introduced, the historian tells us, as the language 
of the court, just before William’s invasion, by Edward the Confes- 
sor, who “natus in Anglia, sed nutritus in Normannia, pene in 
Gallicum transierat—had become almost a Frenchman,” And the 
Norman conquest not only confirmed the custom at court but exten- 
ded it to all the nobility and clergy, whence it soon spread to the 
people. The French now, the whole French, and nothing but the 
French was talked, written and read. 

But the language of France, though it inundated England, was 
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too light and liquid to wear away her sturdy, sterling tongue,—a 
tongue already too powerful to be supplanted, though it was not 
until the reign of Edward the Third, the patron of Chaucer, that 
its use became prevalent and permanent. For three centuries the 
two languages had shared the Empire of England’s Intellect; and 
now it is enacted that, whereas “ the French tongue is tou much 
unknown, all pleas in the courts of the king or any other lord shall 
be pleaded and judged in the English.” 

Who shall say how much this change is due to Chaucer who has 
been stigmatized as the corrupter of the language which he best 
loved? “Lette Frenchmen,” said he, “in their French enditen 
their queint termes, for it is kindly to their mouthes: but lette us 
show our fantasies in such wordes as we learnden of our Dame’s 
tongue.” The censure should be changed to commendation ! 

‘* As much as then 
The English language could express for men, 
He made it do.” 

He should be honored both for using a little and for using so little 
of the foreign tongue ;—in the first case, because the English was 
limited, and the French was still the language of the learned and 
the polite ; in the second case, because it “ proves him the patriot ” 
who prefers the language of his native land to that of any other, 
how much soever more refined. 

Chaucer wrote for the court, for he moved among them; and he 
wrote for the people, for he was of them. Perhaps the ratio of the 
quantity of his French to that of his English is as was the number 
of the Court to that of the Commons. It certainly is no greater. 
And it could with equal propriety be imputed to Homer as a fault 
that he introduced different dialects into the Iliad. 

But it is not on the priority or the purity of his writings, that 
his claims to veneration chiefly depend. Yet were the ques- 
tion: “‘ Who was Chaucer ?” to be put, in nine cases out of ten, the 
answer would be: “ He was the first English poet ;” or, “‘ He was 
the father of English poetry,”—all centering around the fact, not 
so much that he was a poet, as that he was the first poet. The 
adjective is suffered to overshadow the substantive. But the fact is 
no less real that he was not only the first poet, but a true poet. If 
the province of poetry is, as it is defined in the “ Ars Poetica,” “to 
instruct and to entertain ;”” and if he deserves the longest lease upon 
the land of song, who best conforms to the boundaries laid down by 
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this definition, then surely Chaucer’s claims are co-equal with all 
that have obtained the acquiescence of the ages. Homer and 
Hesiod, Virgil and Horace are read in order to gain an insight into 
the language and leading principles which obtained in their times. 

How they wrote and how they thought, 

How they loved and how they fought, 

These, the poet’s lines have caught. 

Chaucer’s poems, too, are a portrait of his age. They give us a 
knowledge, of the state, that then existed, of the laws, of chivalry, 
of literature and religion, both in their public and—more—in their 
private operation. He was cultivated by the court, and had the 
confidence of the king; yet no where in his works, can be found 
one line dedicated to their praise. He venerates the church; but 
this does not sanctify in his sight, its ages and decrepit errors. He 
angelizes womaii ; but this does not prevent him from representing 
her, when fallen, in the character of a fallen angel. 

Surprise has been expressed that he has not heralded the achieve- 
ments of those warriors,—* the Black Prince, and his brother, the 
scar-worn John of Gaunt, the chivalrous De Mauny, the heroic 
Chandois, and the brave Derby,”"—whose names were then ringing 
through the realm. But, to us, it seems more surprising that none 
of his numerous critics have discovered that many a passage in his 
poems, which speaks of valor, bravery, chivalry, points to those 
living characters who embodied these qualities. 

Surprise, too, a surprise that rises into wonder, has often been 
repeated, that, to quote the words of Geshler, “a poet, whose pic- 
tures of women are so exquisitely tender and delicate, should neg- 
lect to do homage to the matchless purity of Queen Philippa, 
whom all hearts loved.” Now is it not plain here, too, that Philippa 
is in the mind of the poet whenever he speaks of female beauty 
and purity? As “the statuaries of those days used to make her 
their model for images of the Virgin Mary,” so our poet saw, in 
her, the paragon of perfection, when he would paint a portrait of 
female purity. The compliment to the Queen is the more valuable 
as it is the more indirect. Chaucer’s soul, while it was too proud to 
flatter, was too appreciative to forget. 

As to the literature—the English literature of his day—it might 
almost be said that it consists of his writings. That mountain range, 
of great names that now adorn and dignify our language, had not 
yet emerged from the billowy years. Shakspeare—the Mont Blanc 
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of all Literature—was yet two centuries in that unfathomed future. 
Chaucer was the first to emerge; and though many of those that 
rose after him, have risen above him, yet his weight has helped to 
thrust them up. It is no uncommon thing for a mind to excel the 
model that it sets before itself. One author begets another. There 
is a family resemblance from Chaucer to Tennyson. As the news 
of the Conquest of Troy flashed from Ida, through a long succes- 
sion of beacons built on mountain heights, to the Atreidan roof; so, 
the same light of thought that blazed from Chaucer’s brow flashed 
forward to Spencer, and Milton, and Dryden, whence it has illumin- 
ed that long line of lower heights—down to the present day. 

Such has been Chaucer’s influence upon England’s later literature; 
and such is the comparative position of his poetry. It is no majes- 
tic height which looks over the horizon and sees the sun long before 
the rest of the world does ; for Chaucer did not, like Milton, write 
sentiments centuries in advance of his times; but it is a low, yet 
lovely, undulating land of as genial clime as that of his friend and 
fellow-poet, Petrarch,—a land where no plain disgusts with its un- 
varied platitude, no peak overpowers with its imposing majesty,—a 
land, in fine, most truthfully, yet unconsciously figured forth in one 
of his own descriptions : 


“ There grow the bilder oke, the hardé asshe, 
The piller elme, the coffre unto c’raine, 
The boxé pipe tree, holme to whippés lache, 
The sailing firre, the cipres deth to plaine, 
The shooter ewe, the aspe for shaftés plaine, 
The olive of peace, and eke the dronken vine, 
The victor palme, THE LAURER, TOO, DIVINE.” 


The airé of the place so tempre was, 
That grevance was ther ne’er of hot ne cold, 
There was eke every holsome spice and gras, 
Ne no man may there waxé sick ne old, 
Yet was there moré joy, o thousand fold, 
Than I can tell, or ever could or might ; 
There’s ever cléré day, AND NE, NE NEVER, NIGHT.” 
@. W. F. 











THE STUDENT IN NEW HAVEN SOCIETY. 





Che Student in Heo Baben Society. 


A faint tradition has come down to us, from good old times, of a 
Grand Ball which used to be given annually by the Junior Class, as 
a sort of accompaniment, to Junior Exhibition. A suitable hall 
was procured, the music was of the best description, and the affair 
was graced by the beauty and intelligence of the city. Those 
who had distinguished themselves in the Exhibition were the “ lions” 
of the occasion, and the tradition says, that their performances on 
the floor afforded even greater satisfaction than their eloquence on 
the stage. Juniors in those days were happy fellows. But this 
custom has, very naturally, fallen into disuse, and there now remain 
but one or two occasions, where students as a class have access to 
New Haven Society. 

In Harvard for instance, this is not so. There the Professors are 
accustomed to give frequent entertainments, and the mere fact of 
being a student in the College furnishes an introduction to Society 
and gives to those who have the abilities, and the desire, an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy it. 

And in most other colleges which are comparatively small, or are 
located in smaller places than New Haven, the students receive a 
large share of the attention and hospitalities of its citizens. 

We suppose there must be a cause for the comparative absence 
among us, of social intercourse outside of the college walls, between 
students and their professors. That there is a lack in this respect 
is a palpable fact. 

Sometime, indeed, towards the early Spring in each year, when 

“ A young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love,” 
a lecture is given strongly recommending the marital relation to the 
consideration of the Senior class, and an invitation is extended to 
the “Soireé.” Visions of Syren beauties float now in the imagina- 
tion of the Seniors. Sparkling eyes and laughing lips cast a radi- 
ance over the joyous scene. And filled with eager anticipations, 
they adorn their persons with extra care, and proceed to the festal 
halls. There they enjoy the rare privilege of a conversation with 
their chums in a corner, or are introduced for the first time to a 
few young ladies, who discourse to them learnedly about the “ Bud- 
hist Religion,” or the Geology, Icthyology, and Choncology of the 
Cannibal Islands. After this the young gentlemen are glad enough 
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to partake of their proportion of ice-cream in silence, and then 
wend their way back to their rooms, sadder if not wiser men. A 
flunk to their host the next morning completes the solemnities of 
the occasion. 

With this single exception the student here derives no advantage 
in society from the fact that he is astudent. His character with 
New Haven people is pretty well stripped, of whatever romance it 
may possess in the eyes of others. The older portion of the inhabit- 
ants look upon students as the lawless barbarians who steal their 
gates, and make horrid noises at unseemly hours. While the young 
ladies regard them as a recurring series of pleasant, and rather use- 
ful young men. The supply never fails; so it is not necessary to 
do more than simply receive all acts of kindness and courtesy, with- 
out making the slightest return. The consequence of this, so far 
as students are concerned, (if we may venture to express our opin- 
ion,) is a selfish and unequal society ; a society lacking that social 
warmth and vigor, which can only exist when a proper apprecia- 
tion of what constitutes its duties, is united with a generous desire 
in its members for the common enjoyment. The keenest of satirists 
would find in New Haven, but few of those fashionable extrava- 
gances which are so often their theme. Where these exist there is 
at least a positive life and motion, a show of generous hospitality, 
of free-hearted courtesy. We had rather see extravagances com- 
mitted in this direction, than a Puritanic dullness in Society, an 
unsocial and selfish exclusiveness. To enjoy the privileges of this 
society, students have to conform somewhat to its selfish require- 
ments, and the result is a crowd of most obsequious gallants, and an 
equal number of most unrequiting fair. 

A married lady of our acquaintance, speaking rather disparagingly 
of several students, we ventured to remark that they were favorites 
with the ladies. ‘My dear sir,” replied she, “ you must not con- 
found popularity with usefulness. Every lady must, if possible, 
have some one to escort her to lectures and concerts, and such 
things. Hence these young men are exceedingly useful, in fact al- 
most indispensable. But you must not therefore conclude that they 
are popular.” 

How often do we see the truth of this remark exemplified; and 
it evinces as well the selfish character of the society, as the anomal- 
ous condition of many of its popular members. Nor can we won- 
der at what is thus illustrated, when we consider the character of 
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these useful men. Let us notice somewhat the social career of one 
of them. Smith resolved early in his course—as soon as he found 
that he would not take the valedictory—not to devote too much 
time to the growth of his intellect merely. He determined to cul- 
tivate particularly the “ heart element,” and “ develope those warm 
emotions of the soul, which (vide Spoon Orations) will live and flour- 
ish, when validictories and high orations shall be forgotten.” So 
Smith takes a colloquy, and turns his attentions to the fair sex. 
Now he takes front seats in Geological lectures. He may be seen 
in sumptuous apparel promenading Chapel street Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons. He has learned to use his handkerchief with 
peculiar grace and effect, and engages in frequent sly flirtations. 

Now to flirting in the proper sense of that word, we think no con- 
siderate person will object. And that man is sadly to be pitied who 
has not at some period of his life fallen a willing victim to the ca- 
pricious smiles of that most charming of all beauties, a Coquette. 

There is a fascination in the music of her voice, in the witchery 
of her conversation, though transient and deceitful. But this New 
Haven flirting, this smirking and bowing and waving of handker- 
chiefs, is undoubtedly the most senseless, the most ridiculous, and 
withal the most unsubstantial amusement that ever engaged the 
attention of a love-sick Freshman, or a Wednesday afternoon 
Belle. However flattering may be the admiration evinced by such 
manifestations, respect for the admirer is thereby seriously diminish- 
ed. Even Smith, after a while begins to think it “ stale, flat, and 
unprofitable,” and seeks the more palpable pleasures of an entrance 
into society. 

Now if he can only procure an invitation to a Pic-Nic on East 
Rock, or become serviceable in adorning churches about Christmas 
times, his social fortune is made. But if he fail in these, he may 
have to become a teacher in a Sunday school. For in their praise 
be it said, New Haven ladies in their relations to these are quite 
democratic, and Smith may thus find in Davenport, or Scattergood, 
an avenue to society which he has sought for in vain elsewhere. 
As a last resort let him take a room in town, with an old gentlemen 
who has two or three pretty daughters, and his wishes are attained. 
The daughters introduce him to Miss Jones, and Miss Jenkins, and 
Smith is thus passed around. Very soon—after a call or two— 
Smith has the exquisite pleasure of Miss Jones’ company to the con- 
cert, but too happy if he can be seen in public with so fascinating a 
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creature. At the concert Miss Jones happens to sit next the enter- 
taining Mr. Brown, who nods with a patronizing air to Smith, and 
monopolizes Miss Jones’ attention in the intervals, during the 
remainder of the evening. While poor Smith, after vainly trying 
to “ get in a word edgewise,” relapses into quiescence, the picture 
of vexation and chagrin. The concert over, Miss Jones bidding 
Brown good night in a most bewitching manner, nods to Smith, 
marches him off home with her, and has a hearty laugh at his expense 
with her friend Miss Jenkins the next day. 

And thus this gay young man goes on absorbed, in the pleasures 
of this society, and imagines himself a general favorite. He is 
willing to make himself useful, sends flowers, and elegant little 
tokens, and presents tickets to all College performances. As a sort of 
reward he is invited occasionally to an entertainment, and receives 
a limited share of smiles, when greater favorites are not availa- 
ble. And at last Smith leaves College, dropping a few significant 
hints about a broken heart, regrets that she should take it so serious- 
ly, hopes time and absence will effect a cure. But then a young 
man, you know must enjoy himself somewhat with the ladies. 

It is true that all students in society are not Smiths. Many of 
them are eminently calculated to add an additional interest to the 
most intelligent and refined society, and capable of appreciating 
its highest pleasures. But we think we say no more than all, who 
have thought twice on the subject will admit, when we affirm that 
but a small proportion of the habitual representatives of each Col- 
lege Class in society, come from those who are most esteemed by 
their fellow students, for qualities both of mind and heart. And we 
have the corresponding fact, perhaps from this very reason, that the 
topmost “ Ton ” in New Haven, is somewhat jealous of the presence 
of students within its charmed circle. 

Walter in the “Princess” tells to the beautiful Lilia that in 
College 

They boated, and they cricketed ; they talked 

At wine, in clubs, of art, of politics; 

They rode; they betted ; made a hundred friends, 

But missed the mignoneite. 
They could only “ pledge in wassail,’”’ the Lilias who were absent, 
In this respect we are hardly more fortunate, than those in the Eng- 
lish University. We shall no more attempt tu explain why this is 
so, than to suggest a remedy. 


VOL. XXIV. 19 
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These remarks have been general in their character, for it is un- 
necessary to say, that the connection of many students with society 
is pleasant in the highest degree, or to compliment the beauty and 
intelligence, or extol the social worth of very many New Haven 
ladies. 

In the social problem in New Haven, as respects students, we 
have given then five hundred young men, and (for there is no 
scarcity in New England,) a proportionate number of young ladies. 
In the resolution of this problem, all certainly are not equally suited 
to the same society, and as certainly would assume their appropriate 
places in the social grade, were all restraints removed. That it would 
be difficult or even impossible for every one thus to be located in his 
proper sphere no one can doubt. But is it not equally clear that 
these elements may be more judiciously combined, more propezly 
harmonized ; that they are susceptible of more generous social 
enjoyment, more genuine and lively pleasure. If this be so, speed 
the day when a result so desirable shall be attained. 

D. 





Hallowed Ground. 


Amid dim legends of the olden times, 
Through fairest tales of ancient-uttered story, 
We catch faint glimpses of enchanted climes, 
And deeds all radiant with heroic glory. 


A solemn voice is speaking from the Past— 

Its dream-like influence over all things shedding ; 

By no sweet music in its tones surpassed, 

It whispers forth—‘ ’Tis hallowed ground thou’rt treading.” 


Swift rise the thoughts of those departed days, 

All sweetest accents from their pale lips welling ;— 
We hear old poets chanting songs of praise,— 

We hear the grand, heroic chorus swelling. 
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We hear the stirring sound of martial fight, 
The clang of sword on crashing helmet ringing, 
The charge of warrior, and the fall of knight— 
Victorious hosts their proudest” paeans singing. 


All Grecia’s golden glory back returns, 

While on her hallowed ground we ponder, dreaming; 
Again the altar’s sacred fire burns, 

O’er columned courts and stately temples gleaming. 


Again the forms of warrior and of sage, 
Return to bless our eager, hopeful longing ;— 
Again sweet shapes of that diviner age, 

In radiant loveliness are swiftly thronging. 


In sumptuous beauty queenly Helen stands, 
More richly fair than any mortal maiden ;— 
Sad Priam wrings his feeble, mourning hands, 
Bereft of hope, forlorn, and sorrow-laden. 


Barbaric hordes once more are on the sea, 

With boastings proud unto the battle going; 
Once more the wild, free waves with stormy glee, 
Arising in their might, are o’er them flowing. 


O’er ground all hallowed by the Poet’s tread, 

We wander, while the twilight dews are falling— 
We hear mysterious voices, faint and dread, 

From out the Past’s fast-deep’ning shadows calling. 


They dower us with thrilling verse sublime, 
Themselves of noble deeds the true recorders— 
They pace the lofty battlements of Time, 

Like grim and ancient, stately-stepping warders. 


Tis hallowed ground where lordly Plato taught, 
With calm confiding in his godlike vision— 

Thrice hallowed, where the Spartan heroes fought, 
With hopes uplifted to the realms Elysian, 


* * * * 


Thus every clime hath hallowed ground, 
Where poet dreamed or hero perished ;— 
Each stately tomb—each humble mound 
Is in some heart forever cherished. 


H. E. H. 
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The City of Reputation. 


While lying on my lounge one gloomy afternoon, lazily watching 
the flicker of the firelight, and musing on all sorts of strange sub- 
jects, wondering how so many doctors went unhung, how so many 
authors escaped deserved starvation, how so many divines became 
such excellent dancers, I was roused by a gentle knock at my door. 
Supposing it to be some prowling student, who had a spare hour to 
waste with some unfortunate, I shouted, come in, in a voice never 
particularly melodious, but on this occasion so gruff that though it 
said come in, it implied pretty distinctly that the visitor had better 
stay out. However the door slowly opened, and to my surprise, in 
walked a man whose ancient dress and calm features plainly showed 
that he was of a generation long since gone, and gladly forgotten by 
many perhaps, but whose stern devotion and brave hearts, have render- 
ed them immortal in the annals of the church. There was no mistak- 
ing the quiet composure of that face. My strange visitant could be 
no other than John Bunyan, the man, who had found those “ that did 
talk pleasantly of religion.” I offered him a seat, not a little abashed, 
but the simple courtesy of his manners soon reassured me, and I 
eagerly listened to hear what he might have to say. Moreover a 
strange boldness began to come over me prompting me to a loqua- 
city which I fear was not altogether becoming in one so young, 
insomuch that when the Dreamer asked me if many journeyed from 
these parts to the Celestial city now-a-days, I replied that many 
did professedly set out thitherward, but mistook for it the city of 
Reputation which had been founded by a colony sent out from 
Vanity-Fair. At this the Dreamer seemed a little pained but only 
remarking that he had heard something of that city in his own 
times, he drew from his pocket an antique book, bound with strong 
leather and fastened with a rude iron clasp. At first I thought it 
might be an old copy of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” but presently I 
saw on the back in old fashioned letters, with f instead of s, “ His- 
tory of the World.” Putting this in my hands he desired me to turn 
over and read to him what was said therein abuut the city to which 
I had alluded. As 1 turned over leaf after leaf hastily scanning the 
pages, I could not help thinking how different it was from any his- 
tory that I had ever seen before. I could find nothing of Babylon, 
or Athens, or Rome. Nothing was said of Egypt or Persia, or any 
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of those kingdoms which figure so largely in ordinary histories, but 
instead of these page after page was devoted to the kingdom of 
Riches which seemed to have been one of the most powerful. There 
were many stories of persons who had set out from the town of 
Poverty and emigrated to the above mentioned kingdom. Some of 
these had encountered obstacles put in their way by those who al- 
ready dwelt in the country of Riches, and struggled against them 
cursing most bitterly, but it seemed that when these very people 
had attained their journey’s end, they were the ones most fond of 
hindering those who came after. Ialso noticed that there was a 
good deal said about the city of Social-influence, and it seemed that 
many set out from the town of Low-degree, to go thither in the hope 
of bettering their condition. It would have been amusing to read 
the quaint account which the book gave of the expedients which 
these pilgrims resorted to in order to get over the route. It should 
be noticed that this city was the metropolis of the kingdom of 
Riches, and its streets were paved, with dollars, and broad pieces 
of gold, which every pilgrim had to bring with him. In order to 
get these, some mixed up queer drugs and sold for sovereign reme- 
dies, others collected tin-ware and went around exchanging it for 
rags, others still held traffic in a celebrated kind of fish, and the book 
said that there would have been nothing derogatory in these last 
two occupations to those who had engaged in them, if they had not 
told such abominable falshoods to conceal the fact, and affected such 
extreme disgust for their less fortunate fellow travellers whom they 
had left behind. But as I noticed my visitor growing impatient, I 
hastened to find what was said of the city of Reputation. It was 
one of the oldest in the world, and almost all who journeyed to the 
temple of Fame passed through it, but many stopped there unable 
to get any further. Those who lived here enjoyed many attentions 
not granted to other people, and also had to submit to much extra 
inconvenience. But all found it so pleasant a residence on the whole, 
that they would make any sacrifice rather than move away, and, 
such was the glitter of its turret tops and spires, that multitudes 
seeing them from an immense distance, rushed frantically forward 
on the road thither. Perhaps it ought to be told here, that many 
who entered the city and climbed to the loftiest pinnacles of the 
temples and castles fell down headlong to the ground, but they al- 
ways got up with less breath to be sure, but a great deal more wis- 
dom then they possessed before. But notwithstanding such casual- 
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ties as these, there were constantly to be seen men of all professions 
trooping thitherward. There were scholars who filled their lamps 
with their life-blood in order the better to see their way. There 
were lawyers, who finding their consciences burdensome, threw 
them aside in order to get forward more swiftly. There were 
ministers who coined the word of God into a lie, and bought there- _ 
with pulpits cushioned with flattery, in this city of their desire. There 
were authors too who wrote infamous lies, defending all sorts of 
villiany, that those engaged in it might lend them a hand, on their 
journey. There was much more in the book, respecting these, but 
some of it I have forgotten, and another portion interested me 
much more. It appeared that the city of Reputation was built near 
the boundary line which runs between the districts of Youth and 
Manhood. Formerly it was wholly within the district of Manhood, 
but in later times it has extended quite a distance into the province 
of Youth, and it was the description of the students quarters in this 
part of the city which interested me most, for I had known some 
who were dwelling in this very place. What astonished me most 
however, was that although the book seemed old, yet its descrip- 
tions were applicable, almost without exception, to those who 
in later times set out for Reputation, but the reader must judge 
for himself. There was it seemed in the Student’s quartet 
various eligible stopping places, among which the most cele- 
brated were De Forest Castle and Valedictory Corner, but it was 
vaguely hinted by some that this latter is barely out of sight 
of the valley of the shadow of death. Indeed some have thought 
that the. whole city of Reputation was not far from it. But not- 
withstanding these stories, many paid out their health very liberally 
in order to get lodging at these places. There were also many 
other localities much striven for, and to secure a residence in any of 
the dwellings on Prize Row was thought very desirable. Then 
there was Scholarship square, which was affirmed by many to be a 
pleasanter neighborhood than Prize Row even, at any rate there 
were some very aristocratic people who sometimes stopped there, 
among whom were Mr. Stupidity, Mr. Clownishness, Mr. Arrogance, 
and many others. 

But those who advocated Prize Row, referred loftily to Mr. Self- 
conceit, Mr. Skin-well, and Mr. Bombast, gentlemen of the most 
distinguished parts. Besides the gentlemen who actually dwelt in 
the above-mentioned situations, there was a vast number who came 
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to the city and took private rooms a little more retired. There was 
one street just back of Prize Row called Sent-up Avenue, which 
was a favorite resort of these gentry. Rumor said that they pos- 
sessed vast treasures of intellectual wealth, amply sufficient to put 
them in possession of the most expensive dwellings on Prize Row, 
Scholarship Square, or even to rent De Forest Castle itself; but 
either an aversion to any ungentlemanly display, or an excessive 
love of retirement, induced them to remain in Sent-up Avenue 
There was still another part of the Student’s quarter in the good city 
of Reputation, much sought after. This was Good-fellow’s Place. 
Those who resided here wete not at first recognized by such stars 
as Mr, Clownishness, or Mr. Self-conceit, but after a while it usually 
came out that they had a tremendous amount of innate talent. They 
had read largely and thought profoundly, to.say nothing of their be- 
ing the “ best hearted fellows in the world.” 

As I was rattling off page after page of the book to my compan- 
ion, of which the above are the barest hints, I came suddenly upon 
a paper nicely folded and pressed, which I was requested to open. 
To my surprise it was a collection of extracts from the diaries of 
Mr. Stupidity, Mr. Skin-well and others, which they had kept whilst 
on their journey to Reputation. I was much gratified at the dis- 
covery, for I was longing to know how they ever endured the fa- 
tigues of so arduous a pilgrimage. 

Mr. Stupidity, it seems, had found the road very difficult at first. 
He had been obliged to sit up night after night reading translations, 
and poring over his lessons, and then he frequently found himself at 
fault. He never meddled with anything aside from his regular stud- 
ies, but plodded straight forward in them. He was of the opinion 
that Shakespeare was commander-in-chief at Agincourt, and thought 
it probable that Dr. Johnson was a very good physician. 

Mr. Clownishness and Mr. Arrogance were men of a different 
mould. They had intellect enough, but the one, while remembering 
his Euclid, had forgotten his manners, and the other had forgotten 
everything except that he dwelt on Scholarship Square, in the city 
of Reputation. It ought to be said however in justice to all, that 
these were not the only dwellers on the Square, but Mr. Modesty, 
Mr. Real-worth, and many other worthy gentlemen, also took up 
their abode there. 

Mr. Skin-well in his pilgrimage had been sore put to it, some- 
times. But he had collected all the information that he could rela- 
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tive to the subjects of his compositions, and so dexterously had he 
interwoven the thoughts and language of vthers, that at length he 
began to believe that he was quite original. Every one spoke highly 
of Mr. Skin-well. He possessed extraordinary talent for descrip- 
tion, and besides, he wrote with such astonishing rapidity that there 
was no doubt but he possessed a mind of the first order. Mr. Bom- 
bast, too, was held in high repute, and the large silver 1, on his door 
in Prize Row, indicated that his next move might be into De Forest 
Castle. He tov had some difficulty on his journey. Some very ma- 
licious persons had said that his writings were too vapory, and would 
never admit him among the Self-conceits, and the Skin-wells. But 
the sequel showed that Mr. Bombast was not a man, at Jeast in his 
own estimation, to be trifled with. Mr. Self-conceit had gone for- 
ward from the first with the utmost confidence. Yet some had been 
disposed to throw obstacles even in his way to the town. He had 
also met with some rather sudden mishaps to be sure, but as a gen- 
eral thing he had made the journey with a good deal of composure. 

As for those who lived on Sent-up Avenue, and in Good-fellow’s 
Place, they fared badly enough at first. They floundered about in 
the little society puddles which they found in the road, trying hard 
to convince those around that they too were going to the city of 
Reputation. They talked loudly and long whenever the Pilgrims 
met for any purpose, and blustered around when marshalls were to 
be chosen, but it was of no avail, and they began to lag. 

At length however they hit upon the happy expedient of suggest- 
ing oysters and brandy-punches to some of their more powerful 
companions, whereupon it was immediately discovered that great 
injustice had been done them. They were hoisted on the shoulders 
of those able to run with them, and carried rapidly forward toward 
the city of their hopes, with nothing else to do but to hand down 
the oysters and brandy. When they were well within the city, and 
every body was wondering, it was loudly proclaimed that they had 
applied for residences on Prize Row, but after these apartments 
had all been assigned to others, owing to some misunderstanding, 
as many as could took lodgings in Sent-up Avenue, and the others, 
out of sheer carelessness, quartered in Good-fellows Place, 

A great many of the inhabitants of Reputation were of the above 
stamp, and had got there by hook and crook of truly strange con- 
struction. But it was pleasant to find, on reading a little farther, 
that besides Mr. Modesty, and Mr. Real-worth, there abode there 
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also, Mr. Wit, Mr. Common-sense, and sometimes, Mr. Genius. 
Moreover, I found that there was hard by a town called Little-heard- 
of, where these last-named gentlemen were quite as fond of residing 
while sojourning in the province of Youth, as in the choice society 
on Prize Row, and Scholarship Square. I also found that of those 
who went into the temple of Fame, a great many hurried through 
the city of Reputation as soon as possible. 

Here the Dreamer desired me to return the book, at the same 
time advising me to be content with an honest purpose. He said 
also that it was hard for an empty sack to stand upright, and a great 
many other sensible things, which people laugh at now-a-days— 
then courteously withdrew. Reader, if you have ever started for 
the city of Reputation and heard the hum of the myriad voices 
crowding thither; if you have ever seen the bright gleam of its 
walls flashing in the sunshine of popular favor; if you have ever 
passed within the gates and seen the fighting and wrangling in the 
streets; if you have ever known stupidity and conceit, and arro- 
gance, to walk hand in hand with worth, you can judge of the an- 
tique book and of the city for yourself. A. H. W. 





Translation. 


“What is the good of a College education?” has been a favorite 
question with the uninformed. It is proposed in this country often, 
because the recent settlement of even the older part of it, and the 
peopling of its newer portions, now in progress, have turned indi- 
vidual attention to preparing homes and creating property for their 
comfort, aud have brought these things in to prominence as the chief 
good. The question, growing therefore out of the sentiments pre- 
valent among a very large part of the community, has been answer- 
ed by many friends of education, and successfully. Prejudice has 
been removed, and the tide past its ebb, steadily flows in favor of 
learning. Now and then an unlettered man will put the query, 
with somewhat of the confidence with which an ignorant infidel will 
advance a decayed objection to Christianity. With equal effect too. 
One shovel of dirt will not dam the movement of the waters. 
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Every student entering Alma Mater, assents to the advantages of 
a Collegiate course. He confesses he has answered in the affirma- 
tive the question of the ignorant, and his intention to prove for 
himself the theory of his reply. He finds before himself a rigorous 
course of classical and mathematical study, of which, as it has 
always been the professed mode of benefit, it is his duty to make a 
thorough trial. He gives several years of valuable time and quite 
a large amount of money, meets with many obstacles peculiar to a 
life devoted to investigating books, and more than all, as long as he 
remains a student, professes to the world to live consistently with 
the opinions which guided him in choosing to enter College. If he 
avoids his evident obligation, whether by resorting to surreptitious 
aid or by half doing his work. he is untrue to his professions and 
sows thistles for himself, which the world will see him reaping 
where it looked for wheat. Better to have staid away and sown 
thistles on poor ground, than to have spent so much in improve- 
ments and reap thistles after all. Better do it, than drop grains of 
‘good seed here and there and have thorns come up and choke it. 
A part of the sowing, or the translation of our Latin and Greek 
text, we intend to consider. 

Carlyle commenting on the instruction given to the tutors of 
Frederick the Great, with reference to Latin, exclaims, ‘* What has 
a living German man and King of the eighteenth Saeculum to do 
with dead old Heathen Latins, Romans, and the lingo they spoke 
their fraction of sense and nonsense in?” Frightful how the young 
years of the European generations have been wasted for ten cen- 
‘turies back, and the thinkers of the world have become mere walk- 
ing sacks of Marine stores—‘ Gelehrten Learned,” as they call 
themselves—and gone Jost to the world in that manner as a set of 
confiscated Pedants babbling about said Heathens, and their extinct 
lingo and fraction of sense and nonsense for the thousand years last 
past—Heathen Latins, Romans, who perhaps were no great things 
of Heathen after all, if well seen into. I have heard judges say 
they were inferior, in real worth and grist to German home-growths 
‘we have had, if the confiscated Pedants could have discovered it.” 
What a master of rhetorical annihilation this “ History-book” 
writer is! He takes his little broom, and with one assertion, sweeps 
a thousand years backward, and a thousand leagues around him and 
Bonn, Oxford, the Sorbonne and Yale are dustin the corner. Don 
Quixote assaults the windmills. 
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Translation may be described in a variety of definitions. To 
speak a |’ Allemand, we may call it, adopting a child-thought 
from one language into another, changing only its dress, but pre- 
serving its kinship to the race. In preparatory schools it is practi- 
cally defined : To transfer words from another tongue, allowing 
their idiom-clothes to hang loosely and unbecomingly about them. 
We conceive its accurate description to be: Transposing a sentence, 
a complex thing of words and thought, into a language idiomatically : 
so that they who speak it shall have just the same ideas awakened 
by the translated expression, as those who used the foreign tongue 
had from the original one. Surely, to take a single word of one 
language and give the corresponding in our own, is not to be digni- 
fied as translation. To take a collection of words, whose union 
makes sense, and to give merely the literal rendering of them, that 
is, adhering to the original letter by letter as it were, is not transla- 
tion ; not even if the construed sentence also makes sense. There 
is something more than this. We are to strip off the foreign cos- 
tume in which a thought may be clothed, and put on another peculiar 
to and characteristic of ourselves, so that when our eyes see it, we 
may greet it as an acquaintance, and not stare with wonder and 
aversion at the strange garb. Now it is this process which gives to 
translation, especially of the Latin and Greek, its value. 

Mind, God’s best human gift, is put in our possession as a seed 
only, “ like a grain of mustard seed.” But grown, the tree, the fruit 
are everything. Virtues may be in luxuriauce, graces may flower 
in rare beauty; but these are only gentle, lowly. Beside them 
mind towers. It forces respect. Ruling matter, it controls men 
and they are loyal to its kingship. But how is man to recognize its 
rule, till it makes itself known. This it does through actiun, so to 
speak by a sign-language, as in Cromwell or Alexander: Its imme- 
diate effects are powerful and widely felt ; but its indirect results 
can rarely be traced, and are usually so delicate as soon to be lost 
forever. It manifests itself by thought also, which, when made 
perceptible through words, confines the direct results of it to no 
time or place, but acts with equal force with whomsoever it is 
brought in contact. Conceive of thought which cannot be made 
apparent by words. Consider Shakespeare, with his wealth of con- 
ceptions, unable tu utter a single one to his fellow-men. Could he 
be compared to a caged bird beating the wire with feeble wing ? 
with a wild bull even, baited to fury? or rather, measuring him 
with his like, to struggling Enceladus under Aetna sealed? Lan- 
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guage then is lifted upto great dignity, because it aids mind in 
taking its rightful place ; which is the better done, according as it 
approaches to the complete mastery of words. 

.Now the dead languages are constructed with a nicety that 
marks no others, Words are derived so regularly and compounded 
so easily, that the mind can express its thought of every shade with 
neatness, compactness and symmetry truly wonderful. It is not 
averred that the greatest thoughts are to be found in Greek and 
Latin writers. On the contrary, we believe our own contain con- 
ceptions more profound, more beautiful than any others. It may be 
there are German home-growths also, superior in real worth and 
grist to any among classic groves. But there are great thoughts in 
the dead tongues, and common thoughts are better expressed in 
them than in the living. If then we can catch the skill they show, 
in making known our ordinary ideas, what may we not hope for in 
respect of the great ones! But how can we become skilful? Just 
as we acquire dexterity in any thing else: by extreme care. which 
we do not or can not bestow in becoming conversant with a modern 
tongue. In our own, we usually forget the words in the thought. 
With French, Spanish, German, we soon become familiar and equally 
oblivious, But Latin and Greek are not easily understood or rapidly 
mastered. If we learn them for ourselves, we must attend to words 
and sentences as media of thought, and in accurate translation we 
insensibly but actually wake to the importance of them as media, 
For the mind unable to effect anything except through thought 
expressed in words, and being potent with the aid of them, must 
resort to words as its indispensable auxiliary. The utility of words 
is vastly increased, the more they and their arrangement are fully 
understood. Careful translation of the language of Athens and of 
Rome effect the desired acquaintance. The scholar rendering a 
senteuce is often arrested by one or more words, of whose meaning 
he has at first but an approximate idea. His thoughtful attention 
will shortly unfold a variety of significations, out of which one can 
be selected as the most correct. By this means, shades of thought 
and the words revealing them, become familiar to the mind, while 
the choice of a place in the construed sentence, where the full force 
of the selected word may be most advantageously and tastefully 
shown, is valuable aid in forming style. The elegance and the 
accuracy of the style of Milton, who read all the Greek and Latin 
authors, are due to his classical studies. Allusions from them fill his 
writings. 
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We witness the same thing in William Pitt. He “did not con- 
strue in the ordinary way, but after reading a passage in the original, 
he turned it at once into regular English sentences, aiming to give 
ideas with great exactness, and to express himself at the sametime with 
idiomatic accuracy and ease.”” The result was he had “an extraord- 
inary command of lauguage, which enabled him to give to every 
idea its most felicitous expression, and to pour out an unbroken 
stream of thought hour after hour without once hesitating for a 
word.” His father, the Earl of Chatham, when at Oxford, wrote 
out translations of Demosthenes over and over again, and received 
a like reward. Witness on witness might be summoned with the 
same testimony. It is our obvious interest then, as students, to make 
our own translations. It may be hard labor,—yet we give out that 
we come here to spend several hours of each day in it—to roam 
through a large work culling words and to arrange them, but we 
shall know for ourselves in our own English, just what the author 
knew. We ought therefore to take the text and the lexicon, and go 
through the same process which a child encounters, when a dissected 
map is given him to be reconstructed. Each piece must be put 
into such a place, or the map remains a mass of useless fragments. 
So in translation, each word must be thoughtfully chosen and care- 
fully fitted into its place. Repeated efforts make the scholar more 
exact and more facile, till at length he gains his end: he can 
express a thought in various excellent ways. 

It may be urged, that we have overrated the utility of translation in 
producing the effect mentioned, and that familiarity with English 
classics brings about much the same results. But in what has been 
said, we have wholly left out of view, the thorough acquaintance 
made by the scholar of those English, and we may add, German 
and French words which have their origin in the dead languages. 
How vast their number! What subtle difference of meaning, the 
use of one or another occasions! How important to know the 
difference! A knowledge of it, applied to the careful reading of 
English authors, gives a control over our tongue which we can get 
in no other way, and those advantages cannot be measured. Com- 
pare the writings of Macaulay, Addison, Prescott, all of them polished 
classical scholars, with the style of Carlyle who has filled his ewer 
with little else than German water. Examine the great orators of 
England, Fox and Burke, and those of like fame in this country, 
Webster and Everett, and answer if classic soil has nut imparted a 
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richer hue, a sweeter flavor to English fruit. He who would have 
such for himself, must plant as he would pluck. If he will throw 
aside the temptations to indolence unfortunately scattered on all 
sides of him, every son of Yale may learn the richness of his noble 
English tongue, may eat of his own tree and be satisfied. 

T. B. D. 


Ghe PMirror. 


SEOOND SERIES. 
No. I. 


‘If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 
rede ye tent it ; 
A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he’ll prent it.” 


In looking over the old Lits., I fell upon a series of papers in Vol. 
VL, attributed to Donald G. Mitchell, who was at the time of their 
issue one of the Editors, And in fact no one can fail to see in them 
the germ of that quiet strength, that unimpassioned power in pathos 
or satire, and that keen scanning analysis of character which are 
afterwards developed in the Reveries and the Lorgnette. 

I purpose in these papers to present, under the same heading, a 
second series of sketches of College characters ; some, simply 
transcripts of those given in the former series; others, quite new ; 
portraitures, as it were, of animals of a later age. Do not, kind 
reader, anticipate an exhibition of fossil remains. 1] shall not, a la 
Cuvier, form a body from a bone, or paint a picture from a sin- 
gle feature only. None of the species, of which I shall present 
specimens, are yet extinct. They are none of those giant birds, 
whose tracks are found in the vallies of the Connecticut. What has 
been learned of those I shall bring before the reader has not been 
formed and fledged by the fancy from their 


“* Footprints on the sands of Time.” 


Nor is it the imagination of the reader, though I shall give only the 
outlines, which is expected to complete the picture; but merely 
the exercise of a moderate degree of common observation. 
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In our College world, though it is a community unique and pe- 
culiat, there is represented, as well as of character, every variety of 
ability and ambition. It isnot surprising that a College numbering 
nearly six hundred students, representing most of the States of the 
Union, and many of the provinces of the Continent, should repre- 
sent also a vast variety of capacity and of purpose. It would be 
vain to attempt to locate the individuals that make the variety, to 
assign to each his respective quarter of the Continent. I am not 
speaking of preparation; and although the academies of New 
England, on the whole, have a higher grade of scholarship and send 
to the Universities more thorough students than those of New York, 
and the West, yet often the students of the two, at the close of the 
College course, find their polarity in this respect completely re- 
versed. Thus also the world often reverses the College grade of 
scholarship. Henry Ward Beecher not long since, (the story is fa- 
miliar,) met the valedictorian of his class, and exclaimed : “ Ah, the 
two extremes meet again!” ‘ Yes,” was the frank reply, “ but 
they are reversed.” 

It is far from my purpose to depreciate scholarship. The man 
who, while pursuing a course of study, sacrifices mere sociality in 
his search after science, is worthy of all honor. But he who for a 
mere “ mark” cultivates mere memory ; he who with no talent but 
a dogged persistance, for a paltry stand on a tutor’s book, becomes 
simply a servile reciter, and repudiates all library privileges and 
society discipline, is, to say the least, scarcely worthy of commen- 
dation. 

The old lady who wrote to Prof. T., beseeching him to “ prevent 
her son from getting the valedictory, for she had heard t was fatal,” 
was far more sensible than those who urge their “ hopefuls” in spite 
of incapacity, to strive for that which they can never attain except 
at the price of health and perhaps of life. 

No doubt the system of instruction pursed in this College is 
more nearly perfect than that of any other in this country. A sys- 
tem which seeks the general good must expect to sacrifice one fur 
the good of the many. It is a Christian principle. 

Nevertheless, I apprehend the necessity might be obviated. It is 
not hard study alone, but the want of variety which kills the stu- 
dent. If declamation, composition and recitation were placed on an 
equal fvoting ; or, if the first two together counted as much on 
“ stand” as the last alone, we should no longer hear of the loss of eye- 
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sight, or the early death of the valedictorians. We should no longer 
hear of the world’s reversing the decisions of College as to a man’s 
fitness for the various pursuits and professions. If there were ap- 
pointed a Professor of Rhetoric and Elocution, whose duty it should 
be to attend the meetings of the societies and mark the merit of the 
members in debate, and their other exercises ; if the students were 
assured that their efforts in that direction were to “ count,” the Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric would soon cease tu say that he had not had a res- 
pectable Commencement exhibition since the introduction of Bien- 
nials; for the cause would be removed; and Yale would send out 
men who would immediately show themselves worthy of her repu- 
tation, ‘men who, when thrown into the world, would strike on 
their feet like a cat!” Though now merit in composition counts 
here more than in any other College, and though for that reason 
many of the high appointment men are such as must win their way 
in the world, yet there are also many, and, may be, more of low 
appointment, who, though they are regarded in College as poor 
scholars, will show that they have spent their scholastic years in ac- 
quiring such scholarship as alone the world recognizes. Those who 
are conscious of capacity for speaking and writing, and come here 
to cultivate that capacity especially, when they find that the mere 
reciter is for the most part considered the scholar, are discouraged 
from any great exertion in the studies of the course and become 
content with a low stand. As a result of this, it is often that men of 
great natural capacity do not show their powers while in College; 
and on the other hand, men of inferior intellectual ability, but with 
physical endurance to sustain their ambition, often attain by dint of 
digging the height of some great appointment. And in many res- 
pects such men are commendable. It is only those who shut them- 
selves out from society and all association, and are never seen out of 
their own or the recitation room, who are worthy of contempt. 

But the most amusing of all College characters is the self-conscious, 
that is, the self-conceited genius. He utterly contemns study, and 
never gives more than twenty minutes, or half an hour at most, to 
any lesson, yet always makes a rush in recitation. He never begins 
his essays until the morning they are to be read ; and, if you chance 
to compliment him (he gives you many chances) upon the brilliancy 
or profundity of his composition, he assures you that he had not 
thought of the subject until just before the bell! Of course your 
eyes hang out and you look the personification of astonishment. 
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“ Will you take part in the prize debate?” you ask of him. 

“ I don’t know, I am undecided,” says he. 

You are surprised ; you know that he remained here through va- 
cation, and had supposed that it was to prepare his speech. 

About twenty-four hours before the debate is to come off, he tells 
you that he has concluded to enter the lists. “I began to think of 
the question this morning,” says he, “ and to-night I shall write out 
my argument.” After the debate is over, if he has not taken the 
prize, you attribute it to the fact that he took no pains with his 
speech. If he happen to be successful by reason of the inferiority 
of the opposing speakers, or the prejudice or stupidity of the judges, 
you set him down as one of the “ smartest fellows in College.” Of 
course you do. 

Many a man has taken a “ Townsend,” and doubtless many a man 
will have taken a “ Townsend,” who did not decide to compete un- 
til the day the compositions were to be handed in! And many a 
man has failed to take one only because he took his essay to the Post 
Office for the Prof., “ five minutes too late !’” 





Castles in the Bir. 


In that far land where sunshine liveth, 
Unveiled by clouds, undimmed by rain; 

Where everlasting brightness striveth 
To win Earth’s springtime back again : 

To whose dim height no gales ascending 
Threaten each dome and turret fair, 

Clear ’neath the blue heavens kindly bending, 
Standeth my Castle in the Air. 


All the bright gems my life hath numbered 
There gleam as set by angel hand; 

Vain hopes that through long years have slumbered 
Grow real within that mystic land ; 
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Joys that have tempted youth’s bright vision, 
Faint wishes winged by childhood’s prayer, 
Trembling desires denied fruition 
Dwell in that Castle in the Air. 


Drops from that vintage gently falling 
Nerve my weak spirit there to stray; 
Bright forms my earth-chained soul are calling 
To tread with them the air-built way ; 
Light from some far-off world of dreaming 
Glows in the radiant robes they wear— 
Remembered dreams fulfilled are seeming 
To crowd that Castle in the Air. 


Old age the prophet’s glass is taking, 
“ Wild dreams of youth,” he says, “ are blind— 
Gone as a dream to one awaking, 
They leave but idle grief behind.” 
Away! The heart that but remembers 
Sinks shrouded in its still despair ; 
But not for me a lost love’s embers 
While mine this Castle in the Air. 


And who shall say its cloudy portals 
Open alone to spirit bands— 
That but the view is given to mortals, 
As from the Mount the promised lands ? 
What though the years with age may bind me 
Before that mystic home I share— 
Their earthly spell can never blind me 
To my bright Castle in the Air. 


I know the Road Celestial guideth 
The pilgrim through death’s icy streams— 
A gateway none repass divideth 
The actual from the land of dreams: 
No fears my prophet visions enter, 
Unchilled by death, unchained by care— 
A summer time that knows no winter 
Reigns in that Castle in the Air. 
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Discordant Barmonies of College Society. 


’Tis a stern and startling thing to think, 
How often mortality stands on the brink 
Of its grave, without any misgiving. 


Oh don’t you hear the spicy breezes 
A blowing among the cinnamon treeses ? 
O. Yeats. 


They shall see, and they shall wonder when they see ! 
Eaap. 


Tue great fabric of human society is built up on a series of re- 
curring platforms, representing the several individual peculiarities, 
political organizations, and universal harmonies of the race. ’Tis 
only when these active principles of the mind harmonize and coun- 
teract each other, that society attains that high and elevated posi- 
tion whence may be “snuffed the breezes of both oceans.” And 
the injudicious development of any one mental endowment cannot 
fail to react on the brain, and lead on a train of most ruinous dis- 
asters. 

Suppose for example that that faculty of the mind which philos- 
ophers have designated by the term corpulence, be in any given case 
infinitely developed by a generous exercise of those means which 
nature has provided for the enlargement of our bodily systems. The 
inevitable consequences of such a course would be an extraordinary 
elimination of leanness on the one hand, and on the other, expansive 
obesity ; either of which, in ordinary cases, would be sufficient to 
dismay the unhappy victim. But if in the course of human events, 
all mankind should make one simultaneous and oblique attack on 
those creature comforts which are calculated to develop human 
adiposity, (and this is no unreasonable hypothesis,) the results would 
be certain and fearfully appalling ; for supposing the Malthusian 
theory to be correct, the limited boundaries of our planet could not 
accommodate themselves to more than three thirds the increased 
rotundity of their inhabitants, and population would become so fear- 
fully crowded, that from Greenland’s icy mountains even unto the 
shores of Madagascar would ascend the ominous ejaculation of Ar- 
chimedes—JIov ot! (which being interpreted signifieth, of from 
my toes !) 
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Thus would the iron heels of the nations become the corn-planters 
of the down-trodden and oppressed, and seatter as with the whirl- 
winds of heaven the seeds of direful distempers, and luckless lamen- 
tations over the sad spectacle of humanity, wrapped up in the shroud 
of its own voluntary dissolution, 


‘* While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced neighboring ocean, 
Would speak and in accents disconsolate answer the wail of the forest.” 


But we can trace these mournful scenes no farther. Enough has 
been demonstrated to convince every candid reader, that in the 
world’s political economy “ there are times when great states rush 
to their ruin,’’—critical times, when men who hold in their hands 
the destinies of nations and commonwealths, are beguiled away 
from the spheres of duty by the glowing assurance of fame, even 
as the white rabbit, Wabasso, of the north is entangled in the gins and 
snares of the hunter, 


“ When the fierce Kabibonoka, 
Sweeps the everlasting snow-drifts, 
O’er the frozen fens and moorlands.” 


We desire on the present occasion to make a few remarks on 
what is, and what might be, in College society, and comparing events 


with their results, trace the necessary relations of cause and effect. 
And here we would remark, incidentally, that no evil like the one 
above delineated can ever exist in our midst, unless a revolution be 
first effected in the principles and public sentiment of our commu- 
nity. For the whole spirit and economy of College government 
seems calculated to circumscribe all personal liberty, and bodily de- 
velopment, since by austere regulations it refuses all College Room- 
ers, the Juxury of boarding according to the dictates of conscience, 
each in his own cloistered den. Were this oppressive regulation 
expunged from the book of Yalesian statutes, what different scenes 
might we behold in these classic haunts! Where we now sit en- 
circled by the forgetten lore of former generations, and inspired by 
the seers and wise men of a dim and distant antiquity, would be 
seen numberless codfish and esculent molluscs, and the ominous voice 
of the frying-pan would float away on the noon-tide breeze, and 
mingle its melodies with the clack and the croak of the swinging 
katy-did. Innumerable armies of sable mice, sailing in sepa- 
rate squads from College to College, would ransack the beer-mugs 
and meal-chests of the unsuspecting epicureans. The delicate 
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tastes of those who rally under the banners of the “ Fastidious Ele- 
ment” would be happily beyond reach of their enemies and perse- 
cutors.* No garrulous neighbor would incur the sore displeasure 
of his unhappy and fastidious victim by recounting scenes of medi- 
cal lecture,—speculating on the possible combination of elements 
in “ horse pies,”—or by inserting into his capacious pockets great 
quantities of savory sustenance. In the solemn retirement of his 
cloister room would he (the “ snob”) banquet on the good things 
of this earth,—unto the unseemly intruder he would wave his 
hand and answer and say, “ Foul fiend ! awaft!” 

Yet even this state of emancipation, supposing the “ spirit of free 
inquiry to be rampant in the land,” would only be the means of lead- 
ing us from one evil into the very jaws of another ; an evil no less 
fatal to the welfare of College community at large, than the individ- 
ual interests of particular members, and the phenomena of which have 
ever baffled the theories of Political Economists. 

We refer, as may have been anticipated, to the very frequent de- 
preciation, or perhaps we should rather say scarcity, of metallic cur- 
rency as a circulating medium among College students, and the sub- 
stitution of insufficient securities for the redemption of small loans, 
or the settlement of outstanding obligations. Certain “ promises to 
pay” are made legal tender, and the very extensive loans of charcoal, 
shillings, and quarters, which prevail in our midst, not unfrequently 
accumulate in the hands of the borrower into a fixed capital, and vic 
versa, compel the lender thereof to resort to a suspension of all 
specie payments. 

But in the case of chartered corporations, such as Burial-of-Euclid 
and Junior Exhibition Committees, the result as well as the method of 
procedure are somewhat different. 

Any individual member of such corporation can guarantee to the 
printer or other employee, the ready redemption of all obligation 
by specie payments of coin or bullion, and as security therefor, en- 
dorse the nbte of the Committee, or give his own as responsible for 
that body. ‘This is generally accepted as the wisest policy for the 
Corporation or Cummittee as a whole, but in most cases the unsus- 
pecting member of the body who is held responsible, * fails to con- 
nect.” He is suddenly observed to make himself exceedingly 





* Tile student qui will not permit suum proximum neighbor ad breakfast table 
fundere contentas molasses jug down ejus tergum, fastidious snob est. 


Leces ConvivIALEs. 
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scarce in all public places and thoroughfares,—to assume a misan- 
thropical disposition,—to assimilate himself unto the lean kine 
of Pharaoh—to draw (through his friends) innumerable drop 
letters from the Post Office. The strange movements of such 
unfortunate individuals, have long been recognized by philosophers 
as an “ halo phenomenon” baffling solution. Indeed, the vertigin- 
ous circumrotation of the one-eyed Gyroscope around its horizontal 
parallax is not more inexplicable or unique in its character than the 
erratic wanderings of this deluded victim on Chapel street, or be- 
hind the Colleges, to evade the eye of the frantic printer. Let us 
calculate a little. In the natural world it is a well established fact, 
(I say it advisedly,) that all motion is either direct, retrograde, or 
curvlinear. But direct and retrograde are the same thing, only reck- 
oned from antipodal points, so that one includes the other, and the 
other includes both, and the resultant of this compound with the 
aforementioned curvlinear motion is a zig-zag strait-line, composed 
entirely of re-entrant angles. 

Such was the motion of Socrates around the lamp-posts of Athens 
while his better half, Xantippe, was applying her broom-stick, and 
warbling in dulcet tones, 


‘“Who tied my dog loose, oh who tied he, 
Who tied my dog loose, mitout the lief of me.” 


Such was the graceful arc described by Don Quixotte when he was 
“ Railroad-rioted” by the antiquated wind-mills of Castile and Ar- 
ragon, and echo answered, 


‘* Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day 
When the wind-mills shall meet thee in battle array.” 


Such too is the nearest conceivable approximation to the ambula- 
tions of the unfortunate victim of aconspiracy when the voice of the 
printer is heard in the land, ejaculating in thunder-tones, 


** Don Alphonso, where is my —— ‘ debtor!’” * 


Not unlike these in character, but emanating from different sources, 
and reducible to more systematic speculations, are the eventful ex- 
periences of the wayward Freshman in the early stage of his pupa 
existence. He cometh from far, knowing not the ways of this Col- 
lege world, and sojourneth as a strange people ina strange land. 
He foreseeth not the gins that are being set for him by men wiser 
than he.—The “ Primer” and the Iliad are foolishness and a stum- 
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bling-block unto him, and at even-tide a deep sleep falleth upon 
him. He lifteth up his eyes in the midnight hour, and lo! innume- 
rable Sophomores ; and in their hands glittering meerschaums, and 
on their faces broad phylacteries, and likenesses of false prophets, 
and servants of Belial. He saith unto them “ a-hoo-ah,” and prac- 
tically illustrateth the theory of Universal Gravitation by descending 
many fathoms from his window, in nocturnal habiliments. He fre- 
quenteth the haunts of the owl and the bat. He espieth ponderous 
shears in the hands of the “‘ Areopagite.” He quaketh in secret. 
He exclaimeth, aha, aha, I smell a rat. He holdeth on to the hairs 
of his head, lest in the night watches they take unto themselves 
wings and fly away. He taketh unto himself a “ fighting cut,” and 
dwelleth in safety. Of initiatiun ceremonies it behoveth us not to 
speak, lest we tread on forbidden grounds. Many, yea, very many 
have been heard to exclaim in the words of an immortal lite- 
rary character, “ Methought in a dream me saw the sh-sh-shades of 
me ancestors.” 

Now then, from the foregoing observations it will be readily un- 
derstood why the state of human society, as represented by a Col- 
lege community, must be either advancing or retrograding, and 
since the known laws of the natural world declare the existence of 
retrograde progress to be “ unwise, injudicious and highly cen- 
surable,”’ as well as impossible, it necessarily follows that all these 
discordant harmonies of College society are in reality but imaginary 


evils, whose substance is shadow, and whose ultimate end must be 
utter annihilation. 


‘« Then the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber lapt in universal law.” 


E. T. F. 





College Excitements. 


THERE is a season in early summer when the purity and limpid 
clearness of the atmosphere has a crystalline density, and creation 
seems immersed in infinite depths of ocean waves. We move in, and 
inhale an element which exhilarates and intoxicates, steeping mere 
animal existence and all sensation in delirious joy, while thought 
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grows clear and the soul expands with new life—an element of at- 
mospheric tenuity, and yet characterized by a certain crystalline 
heaviness, not oppressive, but buoyant. All nature grows lithe, and 
struggles against gravitation; all looks are upward, all longings to- 
ward the mysteries of ethereal depths. We realize Percival’s concep- 
tion of the fairy beauties, and wavy dreaminess of sub-marine coral 
groves—and the imagination peoples the atmosphere and woodlands 
with poetic creations. 

To the stranger who wanders the long length of our College 
buildings for the first time, at this season, and on a night when the 
Green and the trees are flooded with silver gilding—when the breath 
of all life is hushed and heart-beats muffled, to drink in the mellow 
calm and hearken to the gentle whisperings of the night-winds—all 
the landscape would seem to be dedicated to quiet meditation and 
“deep philosophy.” In the presence of that calm religious quiet, 
all noise and strife are sacrilegious, as disturbing Nature’s orisons— 
and the soft radiance which streams from College windows, opens a 
vista into many a life of grateful study and pleasant intercourse 
with the men and thought of antiquity. Mind and soul would seem 
the only tenants of the scene, peace and intellectual contentment to 
have established themselves here upon a vantage ground, which pas- 
sion and hurrying strife have denied them elswhere. And, while mem- 
ory busied herself with the galaxy of great names, whose owners 
have gone forth from these cloisters as teachers of wisdom and ex- 
amples of manhood to the world, imagination would picture hun- 
dreds of heroes of thought and science in youthful enthusiasts for 
learning, whom the ancient fame and scholarly quiet of the place 
have attracted to these study halls. 

If this same stranger, again, were to come among us during the 
last three weeks of third term, or the first three of first term, to see 
and hear the rush and hubbub of every element of confusion—the 
angry debate, the skilful use of the jostle-and-fisty-cuff argument, 
dignified with the courteous and technical name of “ society elec- 
tioneering,” which greets the new-comer,—his former conclusions 
would be rather staggered, to say the least. But, above all, could 
he be on hand when the “ gentlemen who have recently entered 
college”’ are passing that examination upon their manners imposed 
by a self-constituted tribunal of Sophomores, at the “ Statement of 
facts,’”’ or, at “ Initiation,” being finally qualified for the momentous 
duties and weighty responsibilities of their new sphere of life, at the 
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hands of spirits, less propitious, we trust, than those which presided 

at their former birth—he would abandon once and forever the studi 

ous-retirement theory, and subscribe to that cherished doctrine o 

all old gentlemen whose minds are informed and large in the inverse 
ratio of their claims to the possession of an aldermanic paunch, 1. e- 
that all students are rowdies, and College a place where respectable 
young men are sent to spend money and make a noise. 

And either of these conclusions would, under the different circum- 
stances, be plausible. Greater contrasts in this respect can nowhere 
be found than in College. At times, the regular routine of recita- 
tions and close application to study becomes absolutely oppressive 
from its monotony—and, again, at the seasons just referred to, there 
is almost nothing done, in the study line, for weeks, but everybody 
devotes himself to the sedulous cultivation of easy attitudes on the 
grass, or goes regardlessly intu the excitement. 

Now, this system of intermittent excitements has a two-fold influ- 
ence. In the first place, they give to College life an isolated indi- 
viduality, and make our student society a distinct community. They 
are, all of them, outgrowths of impulse and social feeling, and have 
their birth either in a reckless sense of the ludicrous, as iu the case 
of “ Initiation,” or, like the ceremonies of “ Presentation,” in that 


whole-souled enthusiasm and electric poetry which sympathy kin- 
dles, and the clannishness of class feeling calls out. Each of them is 
a nucleus around which College memories cluster ; but, unlike the 
comet’s train, which stretches only into the past, their long line of 
golden associations and cherished recollections, sheds a radiancy 
ever onward into the future, and lights our solitary way to the grave. 
And when, 


“ In after years returning 
To this old shrine of learning, 
Once more we gather here ;” 


’twill be to these occasions, when student feeling is concentrated and 
intensified from a mere all-pervading sentiment into all that is vivid 
in action, that our thoughts and conversation will gu out. What 
seems trifling now, and ridiculous, will be hallowed then, and ele- 
vated into dignity, as memory pictures the scene ; and all that in- 
terest which attaches to this first act in our drama of life, will busy 
itself with these gala-days of Joy’s prime. 

But the picture has two sides, and these same excitements sustain 
altogether another relation to us. Independent of the relief they 
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afford from continued mental tension, and the graceful charm with 
which they invest our present, and radiate our memories—they 
affect unfavorably, and in no slight degree, the prospect of a satisfac- 
tory balance of accounts when the dream is over, this life of pre- 
paration shall be done—and each man stands before the tribunal of 
his own judgment to answer for four years. Did you ever reflect 
how many extraneous excitements we go through in one year, and 
which carry off attention and interest from pursuits immediately affect- 
ing the attainment of that object for which we came here? Just 
consider a moment. “Statement of facts,” “ Initiations,” and the 
“ Burial of Euclid,” make up the modest programme for first term. 
Then come Prize Debates innumerable. Next, “ Presentation,” 
“ Pow-wow,” “ Elections.” And, finally, all the concentrated essence 
of rows and fuss is precipitated into the “ Society Campaign” when 
each man imagines himself an especially appointed committee pleni- 
potentiary of one, to make a disturbance and range around over crea- 
tion at large, under the hallucination that his particular opinions and 
conduct will materially affect the destiny of the nation; when sub- 
freshmen are magnified into heroes, and school-boys, upon their arri- 
val in this classical town, are greeted with all the popular furor and 
uproar, which Kossuth received at the hands of Common Council com- 
mittees ; when al] those who do not speechify and “ electioneer,” 
spend the time in loafing. For, the consciousness that one-half of 
college is deeply immersed in an excitement, saps all interest which 
the other half would naturally take in study—and the consequence 
is that the community at large is in a state of utter listlessness, as 
far as text books and recitations are concerned. 

Freshmen and Sophomores are about equally involved in elec- 
tioneering or paddling around in blue mud under the impression 
that they are rowing ; while Juniors abandonthemselves to the more 
dignified and intellectual practice of politics, and Seniors have 
already taken their departure. 

Thus, during half of third term, as another has said, for all practica! 
purposes, College might almost as well be disbanded. And the evil 
does’nt stop with the excitements themselves, but the reaction which 
sets in is worse yet. To begin the first term with three weeks of 
uproar and excitement, is to spend the remaining eleven to little 
purpose. Just so in every such case: when the cause has long 
ceased the effects still show themselves. And this, we apprehend, is 
the only valid objection against Prize Debates ; they are spasmodic 
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exertions attended with considerable excitement ; the vigor of the 
societies and all that interest which should manifest itself at the 
weekly meetings is compressed into a few hours, and the intensity 
of the feeling is a sure warrant for short duration. 

To say that the fault lies at the door of the successful speakers, 
because, according to certain theorizers, having taking the prizes 
they are supposed to wax solicitous about their reputations, and ap- 
prehensive lest that more familiar acquaintance, which springs from 
a participation in the regular business transactions of the society, 
would be fatal to the atmosphere of heroic majesty with which the 
prizes are supposed to invest them—on the principle that “ no man is 
a hero to his own valet”—is to say that the prizes have been unjustly 
awarded. We never yet knew a case where a speaker who gained 
a prize which he really deserved was in any great danger to life, 
health, or reputation, in the regular debates of the society ; and we 
never yet knew a man who having really gained credit for argu- 
mentative powers in a Prize Debate, was influenced by any such un- 
worthy motive to stay away from the weekly meetings. The truth 
of the matter is simply this, that prize debates are only injurious to 
the socieiies in that they create au artificial and unnaturally exag- 
gerated activity and excitement. And, therefore, those reformers who 
raise a perpetual outcry against them, because precedent sanctions 
such a style of accounting for the present torpidity of the societies, 
had far better turn their attention to the practical working of the 
present system of Campaigning, where this same cause works more 
freely, and with consequences many times more injurious, because 
where a Prize Debate affects a dozen men, the excitement of the 
Campaign reacts upon whole classes. To lay all the blame, or the 
chief blame to the Debates, is to use an argument whose chief merit 
is its antiquity, while it blinds the eyes of the unreflecting to the 
monstrous mockery of the Campaign excitements--a mockery, which, 
if kept up much longer, will result in the utter ruin of all parties 
concerned. The annual reactions after “‘ Statement of facts’’ weaken 
the already prostrate energies of both societies, and if a new sys- 
tem be not soon inaugurated, a few more repetitions of the process 
now in vogue, will destroy the chance forever. 

B. N. H. 
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Robert Burns. 


An hundred years ago to-day, the 25th of Jan., 1859, a babe was 
born on the ‘ banks of bonny Doon.’ A century has gone: the 
babe has grown to be a man, a poet, and has long been gathered to his 
fathers. An hundred years with their generations have passed their 
verdict upon him, and to day we speak of “ the immortal Burns, the 
poet.” 

“In John Lyly’s Endymion,” says Longfellow, “Sir Topas is 
made to say : “ Dost thou know what a poet is? Why fool, a poet 
is as much as one should say—a poet.” Sir Topas was right. We 
can only say in the language of the Aristotelians, a poet is a poet, 
so far forth as a poet. Around him, as around the beautiful, inap- 
proachable mystery of the Poles, stand eternal sentinels, sternly 
guarding from men the secret of his nature. From that unknown 
realm he sends forth his gigantic messengers into the wide waste of 
life. We meet them as we do majestic icebergs, floating amid the 
surges of the Atlantic; we gaze upon them with wonder, and love 
to speculate upon that unexplored region whence they have come. 

A volume of Burns, to which we naturally turn upon this his 
birth-day, seems, as we read, more and more, (if we could suppose 
an ice-berg filled with warmth and feeling,) one of these. There 
are his master-pieces shooting heavenward, like pinnacles and sum- 
mits ; there rough and prismatic songs, and little angular epigrams 
intermingled with fantastic legends projecting everywhere. All 
its broad faces are written with sober thought ; while from point 
to point, from surface to surface leaps the brilliancy of the poet’s 
heart. Roseate, the passionate East shines through the earlier trans- 
parencies, and the deep blue body is the firm-set character of man- 
hood ; and there too are frightful chasms, and deep pitfalls, dark, 
and abyssmal. It rises before us rough and irregular, as it first leapt 
frum the womb of nature. 

Robert Burns’ poetry is preéminently the language of nature, 
simple and beautiful. He turned it from the furrow with the plow, 
and bound it in sheaves from the yellow grain fields. He read her 
book as it was opened before him, and transmitted his pleasant pic- 
tures to posterity in the full expression of what he saw there. One 
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feels as much refreshed in turning from the labored compositions, 
deep metaphysics, and grand phraseology of most poets to 


“‘ The simple bard, rough at the rustic plough, 
Learning his tuneful trade from ev’ry bough,” 


as we would among the sylvan scenes which he describes. 

I think that if two words could express the characteristics of two 
great classes of Poets, of which Milton should be the representative 
of one and Burns of the other, they would be—sublime and sweet. 
The one we wonder at and admire, the other we love. The source 
from which highly educated and refined intellects draw most of their 
splendor, was to him, he himself says, “ a fountain shut up, and a 
book sealed.” That classical cultivation which strengthens and el- 
evates genius was denied him. All the excellence which gushes 
from the mind of Burns comes to us vested with the charm of orig- 
inality. What others contrive to abstract from the classics, he found 
in the living springs of his own imagination: and he speaks to the 
heart, because he speaks in the language of a heart that feels in sym- 
pathy with the heart of the people. 

In opening Burns for the first time, one is surprised to find no 
production of any considerable length, such as those upon which 
most writers have founded their reputation. This is the most stri- 
king peculiarity of the ‘ peasant poet,’ and one too, which we can 
hardly account for, unless it be by a consideration of the circum- 
stances by which his character was moulded. The country is essen- 
tially Lyric. ts influences, exclusively, acted in the formation of 
his character. His muse was therefore lyrical. So that had he 
written a lengthly Epic, it would have done violence to its purity, 
and been discordant with the rest of its offspring. 

But if we are surprised at finding no such poem among his wri- 
tings, we are astonished at their number and variety. His genius 
was wonderfully versatile. It was ready to respond to every call, 
upon every occasion, and that too with alacrity. ‘Tam O’Shanter,’ 
generally admitted to be his finest work, was completed in a day ; 
and his most excellent pieces were all written upon the spur of the 
moment. No subject was too trivial or insignificant ; like the sun, 
his genius shone alike upon the great and the small ; and the least, 
when touched by its magic ray, assumes all the color and beauty of 
the rainbow. He wrote upon some things which would have bavished 
any but a master mind from respectable society. That gem on ‘a 
louse,’ has been condemned as low and vulgar ; but the just rebuke 
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it contains to pride and vanity, is too keen to be disregarded. And 
there is probably no oftener quoted sentiment then its concluding 
stanza. 

‘OQ wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see us.” &c. 

Truth, like a diamond, is valuable wherever we find it, and shines 
with equal brilliancy whether it lies upon the dunghill, or flashes in 
the braids of beauty. There is one peculiarity which he shared in 
common with all great poets, and that, a fearless and ardent love of 
liberty. Poets have been the republicans of every age and land. 
There is perhaps no class of men that does mure to create a strong 
love of country, and cultivate a pure patriotism among the people. 
In his natural moods, this love of freedom found utterance in the 
cutting wit and caustic sarcasm which spiced his political poetry ; 
but in his sadder moments gush forth real longings, and hopes for 
his country’s good. There was in him an ever present desire 


“ 





a wish, (I mind its power,) 

A wish, that to my latest hour 

Will strongly heave my breast, 

That I, for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 

Some useful plan or book could make, 

Or sing a song at least. 
He is truly Scotland’s bard. He never sought a theme beyond her 
bounds. And now the warm affection with which he sung her praises 
is fully reciprocated in the respect shown to his memory. The Scot- 
tish dialect, in which most of his thoughts are expressed, make him 
almost exclusively hers: and account, to a certain degree, for his 
popularity among the common people, who recognize in him one of 
themselves. 

For purity of expression, Burns is not remarkable. All he had to 
say is said inthe most forcible manner ; whether it be said with propri- 
ety is of no seeming consequence. In this age, men have attained 
amore refined style, and look upon that so common in Hudibras, 
Byron, and Burns, as vulgar, and significant of a groveling taste. I 
think much can be excused in them, when we consider the times 
in which they lived, and the object for which they wrote. 

The sweetest of singers, most impassioned in portraying the emo- 
tions of the heart, enchanting in description, attractive in imagina- 
tion, and natural in feeling ; a patriot; a genius; the embodyment 
of original, indiginous poetry, enshrined among all those feelings 
we are accustomed to hold most dear. Such was Robert Burns, the 
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poet. Contemplated as a man we find him true to himself. The 
man and the poet are inseparable. Though we view him in different 
lights, we find no false coloring. That truthfulness which is his 
most distinguishing characteristic. is an element of his being. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the most elegant songs in the English 
language have been written by a plow-boy, in honor of the rustic 
lassies around him. Burns’ idea of the beautiful was derived ex- 
clusively from nature. When found there, it possessed a charm 
that never failed to excite his poetic phrenzy, if not every other 
passion that flesh is heir to. He wrote a sonnet tu every pretty 
woman he met; and inspired by such themes, his muse sang her 
sweetest nutes. He loved beauty of feature and form wherever he 
found it, whether in ‘ cutty sark’ or sweeping robe. Hence we 
never find him apostrophising necklaces or dress, the factitious sem- 
blance of beauty, but always fascinated by natural qualifications. 
We must admit that he was more Byronic than Platonic in his loves ; 
but this is to be attributed to the coincidence of physical with in- 
tellectual passion. To the latter we are indebted for his poetic ex- 
cellence, and we must pass over the former as a constitutional fault. 
Notwithstanding his failings, if we judge him fairly, we must admit 
that he possessed a high tone of religious feeling, which soared 
above and condemned the hypocrisy, and scisms of the times, and 
reverenced, with a strong and firm affection, a divine Omnipotence. 
The love of God, the love of country, the love of beauty in moral 
actions, (we have them all united in the ‘ Cottar’s Saturday night,’) 
whatever of weakness, frivolity ur crime may have at times ap- 
peared on the surface, these, after all, were the strong under-cur- 
rents of his soul. His faults must be charged upon his associates. 
When we see his sinful nature bursting the bonds of his better in- 
stincts, and striding forth into crime and wickedness, it is to be re- 
membered that these bonds were never strengthened by culture. 
He was, as he was created, the creature of impulse. 

Burns is a striking example of native inborn genius, rising above 
the overwhelming clouds of adverse circumstances, to an eminence 
which few have attained. No particular event called it into action. 
It was always there, and always at work. They argue falsely who 
contend that man is the creature of circumstance. A great mind 
can never be hid under a bushel ; it will shine forth independent of 
all circumstances.—He died the 21st of July, 1796, the best beloved 


of Scots. H. M. B. 
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Rortes Palenses. 
No, IV. 


Time, 10 P. M.—Present, Shanghai, Mishkan, Shandy, Gaha- 
gan and Bilhath. 

Ganacan.— What a shame that so much wit and philosophy as 
have been uttered here to-night, should be lost to the world. 

Biruatu.—The world might not agree with you after hearing it. 
However, go to work and save the remainder. Mishkan has been 
uttering aphorisms and moral reflections enough to furnish a fresh 
supply of materials for a new work by some favorite anthor, the 
writer of Proverbial Philosophy. 

Suanpy.—I don’t know that I agree with everything that is said of 
late against Martin Farquhar. He is nota great poet certainly ; but it 
does not necessarily follow from that fact, that he is so great a fool 
as many would like to make him out. Indeed, it is a difficult mat- 
ter always for contemporaries to judge justly of the talents and 
writings of any man. In order to form a correct opinion of an in- 
dividual, we should live some time—greater or less according to cir- 
cumstances—after the time in which he lived ; just as to see an ob- 
ject distinctly, it must be removed some distance from the eye ; the 
larger the object, of course the farther the distance. 

GauaGan.—According to that principle, then, an individual, in 
my opinion, would be obliged to wait about sixty seconds after 
Tupper’s decease, to form a cwrrect estimate of that gentleman’s 
abilities. That would be a sufficient distance from the time in which 
he lived to judge him truly. 

Buyats.—“ Hit him again, he’s got no friends.” What a fall 
tor a man, whose reputation was once so great. 

Suanpy.—It only proves that the popularity of a production is no 
certain test of its merit. The value of a work, indeed, is very much 
like the value of a word; it depends altogether upon the character 
of the persons who use it, and by using it give it importance. I 
don’t think that, with the exception of Pilgrim’s Progress, any work, 
however popular with the common people, has ever succeeded in 
gaining an enduring reputation, unless it has also received the ap- 
proval of men of the highest cultivation. The only instance where 
the popularity of a book is any test of its merits, is when it obtains 
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the favor of all classes alike. Yet this is not always very lasting. 
Look at Longfellow. He was once the favorite poet, at least of 
American critics ; now, he seems to be just the reverse. 

MisuKkan.—Somebody says that next to being the most praised 
man in a nation, the best position is that of being the one most 
abused ; and certainly, every prominent man is usually obliged to 
go through the two extremes. Longfellow is now paying the pen- 
alty of his former too great popularity. 

Suaneuar.—Yet his last work seems to be conceded a failure, 
even by his greatest admirers. 

Misuxan.—Possibly it is. At the same time most of the criticisms 
upon it and upon him seem to me to proceed upon an altogether 
wrong idea of his merit as a poet. Qualities are demanded in him, 
which he never had, and then he is abused for not having them. 

SuHaneuat—You don’t entirely agree with the reviewer in the 
November number of this Magazine. 

Misuxan.—Not in many of his remarks, certainly. Without ex- 
pressing any opinion in regard to the justice of the criticism upon 
the “ Courtship of Miles Standish,” there are in that article re- 
marks, some of which seem to me to be as unsound in theory as 
others are false in fact. 1t certainly is not true that Bryant is known 
only to a “ few very ardent lovers of poetry,” and I doubt not the 
experience of most cultivated men will contradict the assertion, that 
Longfellow is “ seldom read more than once, and then only by those 
acquiring a taste for poetry.” Indeed the reviewer contradicts it 
himself in his closing sentences, or I cannot read English straight. 
Moreover, so far from Longfellow having any sympathy, secret or 
otherwise, with the so-called “‘ spasmodic school,” it seems to me 
that, of all the living writers in our language, he would be selected 
as the one most opposed to that class of poets in all their distinguish- 
ing characteristics. As regards his rank, when compared with other 
poets, opinions will always differ. I mysclf deem him far superior 
to Lowell or Whittier, and certainly it must be a peculiar taste that 
would place Dana anywhere within sight of any one of the three. 

Ssaneuar.—In what do you think his particular excellence lies ? 

Misuxan.—Those who expect to find in him great poetical power, 
the display of a powerful original genius, or the embodiment of 
characters that will live forever, will most assuredly look in vain. 
He has not certainly a great creative mind, like Shakespeare. He 
would not found a new school, like Tennyson, nor sway the spirit of 
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his age, like Byron. But such as he is ] accept him, and am thank- 

ful—a poet, ever simple, earnest and natural, combining purity of 

thought with unrivalled beauty of expression, always appealing to 

our higher feelings, often giving to old and thread-bare truths a new 

charm—the very poet to rob old age of its cares, and sofien the 

keenness of sorrow—the very poet he himself describes as the one 
‘“‘ Whose songs gushed from his heart, 


As showers from the clouds of Summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 


Who through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies.” 


Birwatu.— Yet there is no doubt his reputation will rest upon his 
shorter pieces. 

Misuxan.—That may be very true, without being any argument 
against what I claim for him. Have you ever noticed, that short po- 
ems are a peculiarity of the present age? The minor poems in our 
language from the earliest period of English literature, down to the 
time of the French Revolution, offer no comparison, either as re- 
gards number or beauty, with what has been produced since that 
event. There are a few splendid exceptions, it is true; but only a 
few. Of how many American poets can it be said, that their repu- 
tation rests upon any long poem. Itisthe samein England. Look 
at Tennyson. Two of his larger works,—In Memoriam and Maud— 
are nothing but a collection of different poems, bound together by 
the unity of a common design, and by the fact of pointing to a par- 
ticular result. 

Saanpy.— What do you suppose is the cause of such a change ? 

Snancuat—Poets may perhaps be more modest in our age. 

Ganacan.—Mr. Tupper is a brilliant example—a man, who had 
a poem translated into one hundred and fifty languages, which 
wasn’t fit to appear in one. 

Bivnatu.—lIt is an old maxim, that modesty is the glory of a 
woman, but the ruin of aman, and I believe it. Where you see a 
self-conceited person, you generally see a successful person. There 
is nothing like conceit to give character and energy to the individ- 
ual, and in nine cases out of ten, the superiority of one man to an- 
other is owing chiefly to the greater amount possessed of that quality. 
To be sure, I don’t want any one to be constantly showing it, and 
sticking it into my face; it is the heat which drives the machinery 
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of the mind, but it ought always to exist in a latent state, and not be 
wasted by being forever converted into steam. 

Ssaneuar.—You confound self-confidence with self-conceit. 

Birnata.—That is the old way of smoothing over the matter. 
The fact is, what your friends call the former, that same quality 
your enemies call the latter. Who'll undertake to point out that 
line which divides self-confidence from self-conceit ? I tell you self- 
conceit is the glory of the man, the beauty of our early life: it 
gives to youth all the energy, the earnestness of purpose, and the 
chivalric daring, which render it superior to age. 

Ssaneuat.—Do you remember the passage of D'Israeli’s novel, 
where Sidonia speaks to young Coningsby those words which make 
such an impression upon him. “ Do not suppose that | hold that 
youth is genius ; all that I say is, that genius, when young, is divine.” 

Brruatu.—Well, and I am sure that not one man in ten appre- 
ciates his youth, until it has gone forever. Now, that I’m getting 
old,—I’m half-way through Senior year, nearly,—I can look back 
and estimate it more rightly, and I tell every member of the lower 
classes to thank heaven daily that he is yet young. Clingto your 
youth ; love it, honor it, cherish it, before the evil days come, when for 
you no more shall there be work or device, or knowledge, or wisdom. 
O, there is no cant in this world more false and more hollow than 
the cant of age and its experience! It is as senseless, most of it, 
as the vapors of a sick man, the very stuff of which dreams are 
made. I, for one, am no believer in age, with its cold calculating 
conservatism, its self complacent maxims upon the folly of youth, 
its vaunting pretensions to superior wisdom. Age is so much hon- 
ored, can so often overbalance youth by forever dragging upon the 
scales the dead weight of its experience, because no one is disposed 
to condemn a period in life at which he hopes to arrive, But I tell you 
there is nothing more useless, nothing in fact to many more injuri- 
ous, than this boasted experience. No man of common sense needs 
experience, who uses his common sense aright. History will prove 
it. Show me one grand result achieved, one noble victory for the 
right gained, one successful effort for human progress made by men 
not young, not inexperienced in the usual sense of the word, then 
will I be willing to admit the wisdom of age, and its vaunted claims 
to superiority. 
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Hotices of Publications. 


The Lithograph of the “ Burial of Euclid” is, if possible, superior even to that 
of “Initiation.” Both, while they are true to the ‘Institutions’ which they 
represent, will, it is hoped, invest their original with so much of romance as shall 
transform disgraceful facts into beautiful fictions. The stone tablets on which 
they are carved should soon be “‘ sacred to the memory” of customs that are dead. 

The success of these two ought to encourage the designer to supply two other 
wants of College,—Stage-scenes at Spoon Exhibition,—and the Circle when the 
parting hand-grasp is given on Presentation day. 

The lithographs can be obtained at the College Bookstore, as can, also, all the 
publications of the day—books, periodicals, pictures. 





We are glad tosee that the Printers to the Lit. are fast becoming ‘‘ Printers to 
the University.” If clearness and beauty in type,—if taste, skill and correct- 
ness (as far as these depend upon the compositor) are desirable in printing, why 
our advice is, get your printing done where we do, at Morrnovse & TayLor’s 
Office, No, 97 Chapel street. 


- 





Memorabilia Puleusia. 


Officers of the Societies. 


Election took place in Linonia and the Brothers in Unity, at the last regular 
meeting of last term, Dec. 15, 1858. 


LINONIA. BROTHERS. 
President. 
EpwakpD CARRINGTON. A.J. Taytor. 
Vice-President. 
J. C. Hourey. G. O. Fay. 
Orator. Censor. 
W. E. Park. R. J. CARPENTER. 
Secretary. 
G. W. Gippines. O. A. Kinessory. 
Vice-Secretary. 
8. A. Bent. J. W. McLane. 





Class Miections. 


At a meeting of the Senior Class, Jan. 19, to elect the Valedictory Orator and 
Poet, for Presevtation day, the following were chosen. 


Edward Carrington, - . - - - - Class Orator. 
Geo. W. Fisher, - - - - - - Class Poet. 
Prize Depates. 
The Senior Prize Debates took place in Linonia and the Brothers in Unity, on 
the evening of Wednesday Jan. 12, and Saturday Jan. 15, respectively. 


LINONIA. BROTHERS. 
First Prize. 
Robert A. Stiles. Carlos C. Carpenter. 
Second Prize. 
Edward Carrington. Asher H., Wilcox. 
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The Sophomore Prize Debate took place in the Brothers’ Society, on Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 17. 


First Prize.—8, E. Baldwin. 





Second Prize.—J. L. Harmar. 


The Bishop Prize Debate in Linonia took place Wednesday afternoon and even- 
ing Jan. 19. 


First Prize. 


J. C. Tyler, Class of ’61. 


Second Prize. 


F. McVeagh, Class of 62. 


D. H. Chamberlain, Class of ’62. 


Joun M. Morzis. 
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Third Prize. 
G. M. Towle, Class of ’61 


Junior Appointments. 


Latin Oration, 
Wituram W. Martin. 
Greek Oration, 
James H. Scuneiver. 


Philosophical Orations. 


High Orations. 


Edward Boltwood, 
William Fowler, 
M. P. Knowlton, 


B. Ball, 
A. Boies, 


. W. Camp, 


L. Daniels, 


. 8. Davis, 


. E. Barnes, 
. C. Beach, 
. B. Bunnell, 


Denison, 
L. Fairchild, 


W. E. Bradley, 


Qa 
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. H. Bunce, 
. L. Catlin, 


. Champion, 


. Beach, 
. L. Chapell, 
. Dunham, 


R. Barnes, 
M. Bristoll, 





T. H. White. 


Orations. 
D. C. Eaton, 
W. H. Hurlbut, 
N. Norton, 
D. J. Ogden, 
A. C. Palfrey, 


Dissertations. 
H. Colton, 
H. Davis, 
Delafield, 

First Disputes. 


G. H. Griffin, 
W. C. Johnston. 


Second Disputes. 
Geo. Engs, 
E. A. Finney, 
D. Hebard, 
H. G. Marshall. 
Third Disputes. 
W. McAlpin, 


First Colloquies. 
C. E. Dutton, 
W. E. Foster, 
E. P. Freeman, 
D. L. Haight. 


Second Colloquies. 


R. B. Brown, 
T. L. B. Howe, 


Pas as 


Eveene L. Ricwarps. 
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C. Marsh, 
G. Mason, 
W. Russell, 


. Willcox. 


Hunt, 
. Siglar, 
. Willson. 


ZZ 


M. Jones, 


. H. Vandyne. 


. Ogden, 
. Seely, 
. Way, 


. H. Owen, 


. Johnson, 
. Keyes, 


D. Phelps, 
Ward. 


. P. Loomis, 
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Gnitor's Cable. 


Sanctum, January, 1859. 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY NINE! 


Tue student changes his name from Freshman to Sophomore, from Sophomore 
to Junior, from Junior to Senior, with something of that increasing eagerness, 
with which the youth in his teens changes his date as he approaches his majority. 
But when the year arrives which dates his graduation, his enthusiasm is subdued 
into a more sober and more healthly hue by the shadow of present or approach- 
ing responsibility. 

Senior year, and especially that part of it upon which we have now entered— 
the part of it which has been looked forward to as the beginning of the year of 
years—is at once the close of our Collegiate career and the opening of that 
longer L1rz for which we have been fitting. It is here that the two lives overlie 
and overlap each other. It is here, too, that all the past and all the future seem 
to be compressed into the present. While we stand upon 

“The slender isthmus on the changing verge 
Of two vast seas, whose waters stretch away 
Unto the infinite, behind us and before,” 
and think that there we have just moored our memory, and that here we must 
soon launch our hope, we realize something of that rush of turmultuous feel- 
ing which the emigrant experiences on leaving the Old world for the New. For 
us there is but one more vacation; and then comes that long LIrg-TERM. 

The Class are obtaining their pictures, one by one, in view of the parting that 
is fast approaching; andthe room of W. H. Anpgrson, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Pictures, is already transformed into a gallery of steel-engravings. 
To quote the words of “ The long flowing BEarp,” the Barp of St. Johnsbury: 
But first we remark, parenthetically, that the effusion we are about to quote is 
another evidence of the time-honored truth expressed in the couplet : 

And beard and bard, I'll bet you my boots, 
Are derived from the same original roots. 
I was going to say to those who have not yet got their engravings, in the 
words slightly altered of 
* & so forth & so on.” 
“ Then take our advice, ye pictureless tribe ! 
Good advice as we know on; 
With some “rocks” in your pockets, go forth from your room ; 
Just go forth and go on, 
Nor stop till you reach Mr. Moulthrop’s Saloon, 
With a good healthy glow on, 
& so forth & so on. 
“ And e’en though the weather be cloudy or fair, 
Or snow forth & snow on; 
And e’en though the tempest should rise in its power 
& biow forth & blow on, 
He 'll take you a picture, you ‘ll not be ashamed 
To show forth & show on, 
When you go forth & go on, 
& eo forth & so on. 
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“ Then O, when you row down the river of life, 
& row forth & row on; 
Have your likenesses bound with those of your Class 
To show forth & show on; 
Which your sons—when you lie in that land where no flowers 
Ever grow forth or grow on— 
Can show forth & show on, 
As they go forth & go on, 
& so forth & so on. 


But Juniors, Sophomores, Freshmen, we beg pardon for saying so much 
exclusively to one class. We would not have presumed upon your forbearance, 
did we not believe that the Holidays had filled you with benovolence for all the 
world. No doubt even now, in memory you can 

“* Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells!” 

If so you passed your vacation out of this city and considerably nearer the 
“boreal pole.” As London air is “clear, foggy, foggy, foggy, foggy, clear,” so 
New Haven Streets are icy, muddy, muddy, muddy, muddy, icy. There was 
good skating or good boating on the walks through the entire two weeks. Our 
first snow-fall came with the students at the return of term-time. Chum is a 
Vermonter and lives where the temperature in winter never rises above the 
thawing-point of mercury, and in summer never above the thawing-point of 
water. We propose as a query at the Meteorological Lectures: “ How is it that 
he manages to make four weeks out of two, every vacation?” He talks 
extravagantly of 

“A pair of fleet bays, and a pair of blue eyes ; 
And a gallant-gay pair, and of par—paradise.” 

But we—we despise all such frivolity. After hearing Bayard Taylor’s lecture 
on “ Life in the North,” we have come to the conclusion that North entry, 
North College, is as far North as we ever wish to get; and as for bells, we are 
so thoroughly sick of hearing them at six o’clock every morning during term- 
time, that we are quite willing to dispense with them in vacation. 

Were it not for exciting your envy—we would not like to lead you into sin— 
we should assure you that we ‘“‘ enjoyed the holidays” in our own room, keep- 
ing close company, like ‘‘ old Scrooge,” withthe “ Ghost of Christmas Present,’’ 
in the shape of the grate, grinning at us with a broad, open grin, and looking 
most genial and gratefull. 

It was a rare sight, all vacation, to see a student crossing the College grounds. 
Som@ might have been seen, Christmas, going to attend service at Trinity to 
hear the singing. But, for us, the memory of the anthem sung at evening 
prayers on the last Sabbath of last term was sufficient. 

“ The impetuous torrent ra-a-a-a-an” 
continually through our ears. But, alas! first impressions are most lasting ; and 
we remember it more as we first heard it, a year ago, at Cecilian Vespers. 
Why, the rush—the stampede—the jamming—the jarring—the jostling—the 
confusion on the banks of the river, at a Cambridge boat-race, is nothing to it. 
“If David, when his toils were ended, 
Had heard such blockheads sing before him, 


His Psalms to us had ne’er descended, 
In wrathful mood he would have tere ’em.” 
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But now a different genius presides at our singing, at least, on great occasions, 
and this year the anthem was admirably executed. Esto perpetua ! 

We understand that the Organist stated, just before the performance, that it 
was to be for the last time. The anthem ought to be numbered among our 
‘Institutions ;” and we repeat it, Esto perpetua. The remark mentioned gave 
rise to a rumor that the Faculty had repealed evening prayer, (a rumor 
well-founded, it seems, as far as Sunday evening is concerned,) the law 
to take effect at the opening of the present term,—for the reason, as is supposed, 
that the galleries had become a resort for beaux and belles attracted by ‘‘ Beet- 
hoven.” If this were the reason, it would apply equally to all services of the 
Sabbath. But we hope for the credit of the College, that the reason assigned is 
a case of the ‘‘ Non causa pro causa.” If the students, at Evening prayers, 
look upward, that charity without which we are nothing should lead us to sup- 
pose that it is out of pure devotion ! 

But, seriously, evening service is almost the only public worship connected 
with College, in which our minds are at all fitted for devotion. We enter the 
Chapel in that soothed, subdued spirit which is essential to real heart-worship, a 
spirit quite in contrast with that in which we enter the same place at Morning 
prayers. Startled from slumber by the 

“ Clang and clash and roar,” 
we hurry ‘‘ ad miseras preces” before we are well awake, and our half-opened 
eyes greet the glare of the gas-lights only to close again. Every feeling 
essential to worship is withered within us. If morning prayers were abolished 
our chapel would soon recover the character of a Church. Few of us now— 
far too few of us—feel while there that we are in the House of God. 

And as to the longer services of the Sabbath our interest in them is almost 
destroyed by a sensation induced by impure air, and which it is impossible to 
jshake of—a sensation which seems to be one of the symptoms of sleep. In a 
late number of the Lit., mental and physical debility thus caused is counted as 
one of the most serious “Costs of going through College.” When at the open- 
ng of every service, even in Summer, we hear our minister say: ‘ Will some 
one please close the door ;” we feel like leaving Chapel, and asking permission 
to attend Church in the city. But, as, in our despair, we cast our eyes to the 
galleries, and see there the poor unfortunate Profs. and their more unfortunate 
families obliged to breathethe breath which rises reeking with impurity from five 
hundred pairs of lungs below, we become resigned to our own sufferings ; and, 
as Sir Philip Sidney who weak with wounds had called for water, said, when he 
saw a dying soldier looking wishful at it ; ‘‘ Give it to him, his need is greater 
than mine ;” so we say in our commiseration: “Not for us we ask it, but 
for those who are more in want of it than we.’ Still, we all might enjoy the 
blessing of God's air on the Sabbath, and that, too, without seriously incomo- 
ding those few infatuated students who lead a monkish life in the cloister over 
the Chapel. 

The opening can be made of square form in the center of the ceiling, and 
pass thence in a paralelopiped through the hall above to the roof. And a little 
starry stucco-work would set off in agreeable relief, that great Square of Pegasus 
which now appears in our zenith both morning and evening, and outrages with 
its monotony all our ideas of the plastic art. 
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